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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and 'B,S. 
in Commerce. 

College of Education 
and B.S, in Bducation. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in 
Art, B.S. in. Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 
Civil. Engineering, B.8.)\in Electrical 
Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. ia Home 
Economics. 


THE KEGISTRAR, Howard University 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Depertments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional. Degrees 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading te degree of Bachelor of 
Science in cach of eight sehools, and uate courses 
in the summer school leading te the Master's degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE —Aims to de- 
velop teache:s of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and qualified, rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to-tfit yous 
men and young women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aimes to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 


THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of* Home Heconomicsfor high 
schools and to train efficient. home-makers. 


THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to pre for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, branch 
city libraries. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing meed for well-trained musicians to serve 
as teachers. and to co-operate, the advance- 
ment of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two ‘terms ‘of. thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively.. Grad- 
uate work for those qualified. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
| builders by instruction in build methods, 
building materials, 


field management, 
design, principles of 


practice, structura! 
architecture. 


THE ACADEMY—A standard four-year: accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL-—Four year courses on. the 
high school jevyel in each of twelve. trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, President 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 
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School of Music: Mus.B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th, and B.D. + 
Sehool of Law: LIB. ‘a 
College of Medicine: M.D. 
College of Dentistry: D :D.S.- 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.c. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The a¢ademic year In all departments except the School of Law is divided into quarters. The 
School of Law .operates on the semester system. Students may register for full credit at the begin- 
ning of any quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, where all entrance students must 
register at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER | 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1930 | 


For further information write 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL iad 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
Dr. Booker T: WASHINGTON 


Offers. Exceptional Opporianities to Negro 

Youth for. Thorough Edacation in High 

School and College Gourses in Agriculture, 

Business, Education, Mechanical Industries 
‘and in Industries for W amen. 


A.SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 

of ten weeks, divided into two ‘terms, begin- 

ning in June and meeting the.requirements 
of the Boards of Education of 

all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 


Further information furnished upon request 


Rosert R. Moron,. Principal 
H. Carter, Treasurer 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1854 


A fully equipped and accredited 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Theological Seminary 


Among its graduates have been: 
600 Pastors and Missionaries 5 
500 Teachers 
400 Physicians and Dentists 
100 Lawyers 
1,000 Business Men, Farmers, and others in 
social and government service and in 
professional study. 
Fall term opens September 16, 1930. 


Applications for admission should be made 
promptly. Address: 


The President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Chester County Pennsylvania 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between North and 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 


Education. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 
RATING—Accredited by the Association of 


Colleges ond Secondary Schools for the 
Middle Staces and Maryland; by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland; by boards 
of education in other states; by the Univer- 
sity Senate of the M. E. Church; by the 
Regents of the University of New York. 


POLIC Y—Co-educational. 
FACULTY—wUniversity trained. 


SITE—Eighty-five 
athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 30 to August 8, 1930. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 
REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
— Upper Classes, September 25th- 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


acres, beautiful scenery, 


Wilberforce Cniversity 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
The Mecca of Negro Education 


Founded 1856 


or LiperaL Arts 
B.S., A.B., B.S., in Commerce 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
B.S., in Education covering educational 
courses in Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Physical Training and Agricul- 
ture. 


ScHooL or Music 
College courses giving degree B.M. 
Special training in Organ, Piano, Vio- 
lin and Voice. 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


University HiGH ScHOooL 


Courses leading to Trades. Healthy 
place—good surrounding for student 
life. 


For full information write Registrar 
Gitpert H. Jones, President 


America’s Leading Preparatory School 


for colored youth 


THE 
BORDENTOWN 
SCHOOL 


at Bordentown, N. J. 


Northern boarding school operated 
by the New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation for boys and girls. 

Gives approved high school diplomas 
together with modern training in well- 
paying trades. 

Admits students of good character 
over fourteen years of age. A school 
adapted to meet the needs of modern 
youth. 

ADDRESS 

W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 

Bordentown, N. J. 
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Wirginia Gnion Gniversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Rated Class I by American Medical Association 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
College Courses 


For information address 


The President 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 

and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Negro education. 
Given graduate standing by universities of the North. 
With no high school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of college spirit in 
scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 

Special attention is given to the training of teachers. 


Terms moderate. Send for catalog. Address: 
J. L. Peacock, President 
SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Where are you going to send your 
children to school next fall? 


| LAURINBURG, N. C. 
| Offers exceptional opportunities to worthy and ambi- 
tious young men and women to enter the 23rd of 
| September and learn a trade while getting an educa- 
tion. A faculty of twenty-six is employed, and it rep- 
resents some of the best schools of the country. Last 
term the enrollment was 700. The school is located just 
a quarter of a mile from the depot and sets on a hill, 
on the edge of town, away from the noise and turmoil 
of the city and is an ideal location for study and 
recreation. Write now for catalogue and further 
information. 
E. M. McDUFFIE, Principal 
HAMILTON H. JOHNSON, Treasurer 
Phone No. 67 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLANASSEL, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 


J. R. E. LEE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 
DOVER, DELAWARE 
In the Heart of the Delmarva Peninsula 
A College With a Great Past and a Greater Future 
COURSES OFFERED 
Junior College High School Agriculture 
Normal Training Home Economics Trades & Industries 
ATHLETICS ENCOURAGED FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
For Information Address: R. S. GROSSLEY, President 


LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 


OUNG LADY to be trained as commercial 

teacher. Small premium. Salaried position 
in our school on completion of course. Write 
full particulars. 

LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
261 West 125TH STREET New York City 
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4 years ago when the Urban 
League Movement first embarked on a 
program of social service for Negroes there 
Negro was not a single trained 
Negro social worker in 

America. The technique of 
modern social work itself had not been 
standardized. Its scope and limitations re- 
mained to be clearly defined. The problems 
of the Negro were still considered purely 
racial in their origin; and efforts toward the 
solution of these problems were largely per- 
meated with the spirit of paternalism— 
a sentimental hangover from ante-bellum 
abolitionism. Today notwithstanding the 
highly specialized character of the social 
work field, there is hardly a division in 
which Negroes have not entered: Family 
Service, Recreation, Child Welfare, includ- 
ing Delinquency and Dependency, Public 
Health, Probation, Community Organiza- 
tion, and the rapidly developing field of 
Race Relations which requires special quali- 
fications both of training and experience. 
Social Work as a life work has become a 
formidable competitor of the professions, 
Law, Medicine, Teaching for talented Negro 
youth who would render a service to their 
country and race and at the same time con- 
tinue their intellectual development. 

Just recently seventy-four college grad- 
uates of high standing entered the competi- 
tive examinations for Urban League Fel- 
lowships, which entitle the recipients to 
graduate study in Social Work. They were 
exceptional students from the best universi- 
ties of the country, whose scholastic attain- 
ments had placed them high above the 
average student. In any field they might 
have a reasonable hope of success. That 
they have chosen the field of Social Work 
is assurance enough that this field in the 
future will not suffer either in the quantity 
or quality of its personnel. 

It is palpably evident that during the last 
twenty years there has been an altered 
approach to the so-called Negro problem in 
America. The inflexible racial factors which 
served only to obscure the more significant 
social determinants have been almost totally 
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eliminated by the change of emphasis whic \ 
scientific analysis provoked. It is not s» 
evident how large a part the inauguratio 
of the program of Social Work by the Na- 
tional Urban League played in_ bringin: 
about this change. Such a change was 
necessarily predicated on the careful com- 
pilation, correlation, and interpretation o+ 
social materials as they related to the 
Negro. And this has been to a_ larg: 
extent precisely the service which the Urban 
League has rendered throughout the twenty 
years of its existence. 

But the National Urban League could 
not by any means have rendered this im- 
portant service without constantly recruiting 
trained Negro workers who possessed in 
addition to sympathetic interest a knowledge 
of methods of research and of investigation 
and a scientific insight into modern social! 
trends. Need, therefore, was the stimulus 
which brought about the inclusion of Train- 
ing for Negro Social Workers in the Urban 
League program. The idea embodied in 
this proposal has met with enthusiastic 
response from Negro students. It has 
spread with a rapidity that is little short of 
marvelous. To this idea may be credited 
the creation of a body of Negro leaders 
whose work in hundreds of communities has 
laid the foundation for better race relations. 


| Fetal observance is evidently at a pretty 
low ebb in the state of Alabama, accord- 
ing to the latest report of Glenn Andrews, 
M.D., State Prison Inspec- 
tor of that sovereign state, 
for the two years ending 
September, 1928. Dr. Andrews is consider- 
ably agitated over the increase in jail com- 
mitments of whites over blacks for the period 
covered by the report. He says: “Although 
the Negroes do not constitute half the popu- 
lation of the state, only a few years ago they 
largely exceeded the whites in jail population. 
This condition, however, has sadly changed.” 
In Alabama it would seem the assumption is 
that, of course, there should be more Negroes 
in jail than whites in spite of the population 
proportion, and when this is not the case even 
the Inspector of Prisons is smitten with sad- 
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ness. But lest any unknowing person should 
thnk that perhaps the Negro in Alabama is 
becoming more law abiding, the good doctor 
hastens to add: “The above does not indi- 
cate any improvement as regards obedience 
to law on the part of Negroes, but the con- 
trary, however, it does indicate that the ten- 
dency to lawlessness on the part of whites has 
increased in greater ratio.” 

One must be careful in the interpretation 
of figures, and yet the tables offered in the 
report seem to give sufficient cause for alarm. 


TABLE No. 3 
From the Report of the State Prison Inspector of Alabama 


Year White Negro White Negro 
Ending Male Male Women Women Total 
Sept. 30, 1915 5,936 17,074 362 2,352 25,724 
Sept. 30, 1927 17,354 15,912 1,312 3,123 37,701 


Increase Decrease Increase Increase Increase 
11,418 1,162 950 771 11,977 


or or or 


or or 

192% 6x% 262% 32x% 46% 

12,368 or 196% 
391 or 2x % 


Net increase for whites 
Net decrease for Negroes 

“Of the total increase of all prisoners,” 
the report goes on to say, “committed for 
the fiscal year 1927 over that for 1915 the 
whites comprised 103x% and the Negroes 
minus 3x%.” 

In justice to Alabama let it be said that it 
is not the only state where there has been an 
increase in jail commitments according to the 
President's Commission. And now since this 
distressing information that the number of 
whites who go to jail is increasing faster 
than the number of blacks in Alabama has 
been published, measures will doubtless be 
taken to raise the number of blacks in jail, 
since herein at least, it would seem there 
must be some approach to equality. 


QO* January the 15th, 1923 in the course 
of an address to the Rosenwald Build- 
ing Agents at Tuskegee Institute, N. C. pt 
bold, Director of the 
ucation of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of North Carolina, said: 
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“On January first, this year, we had built Rosenwald 
schools costing more than $905,000.” .. . 

“If we shall be able to comply with the requests that 
will come forward, we shall spend another million dol- 
lars for Rosenwald schools within the next three years. 
But why be content with so limited and so near a goal. 
Let us thrust our vision into the more distant future 
and forecast a prophecy that will appeal to a courage- 
ous imagination. Within the next decade—possibly 
within seven years—by 1930, if the forces that have 
aided us thus far, Providence and Mr. Rosenwald, con- 
tinue to stand by us, North Carolina must build and 
put into commission, including those already built, not 
fewer than one thousand Rosenwald schools, costing not 
less than five million dollars.” 


On June the 1oth, 1930 the following fig- 
ures for North Carolina were included in a 
statement of the Julius Rosenwald Fund: 
SUMMARY OF COMPLETED BUILDINGS IN NoRTH CAROLINA 


No. Buildings 


Schools Homes Shops 
762 17 5 
Capacity 
Teacher Pupil 

2,362 106,335 


Total Cost Buildings, grounds and equipment $4,635,264 


Contributions 
Negroes Whites Public J. R. Fund 
$650,624 $75,140 $3,254,749 $654,751 


These figures dramatically indicate how 
far seeing a prophet Professor Newbold was. 
The number of buildings will not reach a 
thousand because the buildings now being 
constructed are much larger than those con- 
templated at the time of the prophecy. But 
the investment in education for Negroes pre- 
dicted by Professor Newbold has almost 
reached the sum of $5,000,000. 

We would add Professor Newbold him- 
self to Providence and Mr. Rosenwald, the 
forces which he indicated might bring about 
the fulfillment of this prophecy. Not only 
was Professor Newbold a _ prophet —a 
dreamer, perhaps—he was also a doer, for 
without his infinite patience, indomitable 
courage and profound interest in education 
for Negro children, his prophecy might have 
remained only a dream. 
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White Plague and Black Folk 


By CHarves Herpert Garvin, M.D. 


UBERCULOSIS is ubiquitous. It is no 
respector of race or creed and attacks irre- 
spective of social or economic status. Previous place 
of habitation does, however, influence its frequency. 
Tuberculosis attacks practically every urban dwell- 
ing individual before he or she reaches adolescence. 
It has been found that 10% of all infants are in- 
fected during the first year and about 50% before 
they reach six years of age. A recent survey, oc- 
cupying several years, among the Philadelphia 
school children showed an incidence of tuberculosis 
at 5 years of 37.7% and 90.2% at 18 years. Fish- 
berg, a recognized authority on tuberculosis, esti- 
mates that at 18 years or over, fully 90° of us 
show evidence that we have been infected and 
harbor the germ of tuberculosis in our bodies. 
Calmette, a prominent French investigator, found 
88% of all persons above 15 years of age infected. 
As a matter of fact, the opinion is generally ac- 
cepted that very few individuals escape who reside 
in our large congested industrial centers and with 
the modern facilities of communication, suburban 
dwellers will soon show the same incidence. In 
view of the unavoidable contact with tuberculosis 
“carriers” in childhood and young adult life, the 
acquisition of tuberculosis infection is practically 
inescapable. Also with the increasing number of 
sanatorium “arrested cases,” there will be an in- 
crease in “carriers.” 

Why is it that despite the universal tuberculiza- 
tion of the adult population, only one out of every 
ten persons succumbs to tuberculosis? Why is it 
that the remaining large balance, despite the fact 
that they harbor the infection in their bodies, pass 
through life fairly healthy and show no clinical 
manifestations and only a few develop an invalidity 
from tuberculosis? To answer these questions a 
distinction must be made between tuberculous in- 
fection and tuberculous disease or what we recog- 
nize as clinical tuberculosis. Tuberculous disease 
must always be preceded by tuberculous infection, 
but infection with the germ of tuberculosis is not 
of necessity followed by clinical tuberculosis. It is 
generally understood that the vast majority of 
cases are infected during childhood. McNiel, an 
English investigator, says that in the first two years 
of life, tuberculous infection nearly always pro- 
ceeds to tuberculous disease, and at this period 
dormant tuberculosis is rare. During the third to 
fifth year recoveries increase. A child born in sur- 
roundings contaminated by the germ of tuberculosis 
is quite certain to be contaminated. ‘They are early 
infected, especially by a mother with a so-called 
“open case,” with tubercle bacilli laden sputum. 


It is no longer believed that tuberculosis is in- 
herited, not even a predisposition or tendency, but 
rather the child of tuberculous parents inherits an 
increasing degree of immunity against the disease 
and if removed to healthy surroundings will not of 
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necessity show clinical tuberculosis in any greater 
degree than will another child not similarly bor). 
Should that child acquire tuberculosis later, the 
chances for recovery are perhaps just a little bette. 
In contrast to the ease in which infants become in- 
fected after exposure it is quite evident that the 
fear of infection during adult life is quite withou: 
foundation, especially among those residing in ou 
teeming modern cities. They have previously been 
infected and enjoy a relative immunity. Just wh 
in adult life some of us first manifest the clinica! 
symptoms known as the disease tuberculosis is 
dependent upon the lowering of our bodily re 
sistance, our vitality, by other debilitating diseases, 
environmental conditions or reinfection with tuber- 
culosis in massive doses. But, this is another ques- 
tion and not intended to be in the scope of this 
discussion. ‘The whole theory of phthisiogenesis is 
too complicated for such a treatise. 

There are on record but few proven cases show- 
ing that exposure to infection of an urbanized adult 
has been followed by clinical tuberculosis. Adults 
are but little endangered ; physicians, nurses and at- 
tendants on the staffs of tuberculosis sanatoria are 
no more liable than those not so constantly exposed 
to the germ. The most intimate contact between 
human beings is in the marital state. Fishberg 
finds that tuberculosis in husband and wife is rarely 
found. In an investigation among tuberculous folk 
living in New York City he found less than 3% 
of the cases showed tuberculosis in both husband 
and wife. Widows whose husbands have succumbed 
to tuberculosis rarely develop the disease. Barnes 
who has studied the questions of conjugal tubercu- 
losis believes it is possible, but also believes that if 
consorts do acquire it, they recover much speedier 
than do most tuberculous patients. Arnold Min- 
nig of Denver believes conjugal tuberculosis possible 
and found an incidence of 16.5 of conjugal in- 
fections among dispensary cases. This may be 
questioned, however, on the basis that this may be 
the incidence in such a number of males and females 
not enjoying marital bliss. The immunity of the 
consorts of tuberculous patients is probably due to 
the fact that they have already been infected during 
childhood and the immunity has not diminished. 


Bunyan bestowed upon tuberculosis the epithet, 
“The Captain of the Men of Death!” It is one 
of the most fatal and lugubrious of all diseases that 
oppresses mankind. Formerly, at least one out of 
every seven deaths was due to tuberculosis. The 
day is not far past when the diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis was equivalent to the signing of a death war- 
rant. Now about one out of every ten persons die 
from tuberculosis, despite the fact that at least seven 
to eight of the remaining nine have dormant infec- 
tions with the tubercle bacilli. Tuberculosis causes 
annually about 100,000 deaths. 


The universal decline of tuberculosis in locations 
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were it has long been epidemic and the decreased 
incidence of it in racial stocks long exposed to 
ui banization and tuberculization have been in most 
part due to racial immunity acquired by evolution. 
The death rate of tuberculosis among Negroes has 
been variously stated to be from 2% to 6 times as 
hizh as that among the whites. In Chicago the 
Negro death rate is from 2% to 3 times that of 
the whites. In Cleveland the death rate is variously 
stated to be from 5 to 6 times that of the whites. 
‘Thirty years ago Dr. Frederick Hoffman, statis- 
tician of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
in his book, “Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro,” enunciated the following 
pseudo-scientific statement, “The colored race is 
shown to be on the downward grade . . . when 
disease will be more destructive, vital resistance 
still lower, when the’ number of births will fall be- 
low the deaths and gradual extinction of the race 
will take place.” ‘Time has proven this “Prophet 
of Negro Extinction” to be in error. Dr. Hoffman 
failed to consider that fundamental question of 
racial immunity to disease. 

The Negro has decreased his death rate from 
tuberculosis, according to Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, trom 
17 out of every thousand deaths in 1911 to 14 in 
1921, a decrease of 20% and in 1923 there was a 
decrease of 4147. In Chicago there has been a 50% 
reduction. For the first six months of 1929 there 
was a 7.8‘, drop among the Negroes insured in the 
Metropolitan. ‘The Negro is just 20 years behind 
the white man in his tuberculosis death rate, rather 
remarkable when we consider the time that he has 
been in contact with the disease. 

Two questions arise. How has this reduction 
been accomplished? Why is there a higher death 
rate from tuberculosis in the Negro than in the 
white man? 

The decreased death rate is certainly not entirely 
due to an increased knowledge of preventive meth- 
ods in tuberculosis. Overzealous health propagan- 
dists, constantly point out the Negro’s high death 
rate from tuberculosis in our large cities, especially 
since industrial depressions have caused thousands 
of Negro workmen to be thrown out of jobs and 
thus reduced them to a lower economic as well as 
sanitary level. But despite this constant pointing 
out of the high Negro death rate from tuberculosis 
and the broadcasting of its menace to the white man 
by parlor sanitarians; despite the well intentioned 
health surveys and spasmodic health programs in 
our big cities; overcrowding, unlawfully poor sani- 
tation, etc., has persisted in the “segregated Negro 
sections." Now and then a few shacks of “non- 
political landowners” have been razed. 

The problem certainly has not arisen because of 
weakness of racial stock. Sciénce has long ago 
dissipated the theory of biologic inferiority. This 
is but the “whistling in the dark” of bigoted “nor- 
dic propagandists.” Of all the cowardly modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the effect of 
physical and social influences upon the human races, 
the most cowardly is that of attributing biologic 
manifestations to inherent racial inferiority. Most 
authorities are agreed that the Negro is biologically 
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fit and that there is no finer physiological machine. 
We seriously question, if under similar environ- 
ment—long hours of hard labor; limited, often 
faulty diet, restriction in proper hospital and medi- 
cal care, and faulty sanitation—any race would 
have shown such a marked improvement in its 
tuberculosis death rate. The biologic fitness of the 
Negro has been further corroborated by the reports 
of the Surgeon General of the Army on the physi- 
cal fitness of the draftees during the World War. 
In the first quota 36.23% were accepted for service, 
while only 24.75% of the whites were accepted. 
Later, out of every 100 men examined 5% more 
Negroes than whites were accepted. 

The question of immunity to diseases must be 
discussed to answer these questions. ‘The mere fact 
that men and animals are constantly in contact with 
iniectious agencies, many most virulent, and 
do not succumb, must reveal that there is 
some unique defensive mechanism that we possess. 
This susceptibility, this predisposition, this ten- 
dency, this capacity to resist disease, that we possess, 
we term immunity. Man is born, lives and dies. 
We are born but to die. That period between 
birth and death we call life. Life is frequently 
altered by deviations from normal physiological 
routine; these deviations in physiologic routine we 
call disease. 

We all have heard a great deal about predisposi- 
tion, that constitutional anomaly, the possessor of 
which succumbs readily in the struggle with infec- 
tious germs. In the past even a “habitus phthisicus” 
was described,—flat chests, long necks, large bright 
eyes, etc. Yet, we know today how rapidly the 
muscular, the athletic succumb. Experience has 
demonstrated that this view is incorrect. We know 
that when a narrow chested individual manifests 
tuberculosis that his chances for recovery are just 
as good, if not better than the athletic type. 

it has no doubt been long known that after 
attacks of certain diseases we are more or less 
refractory to subsequent attacks of that infection. 
Generally one attack of small pox, typhoid, etc., 
confers an immunity. This is what we term 
acquired immunity to disease and is the basis of our 
principles of modern vaccination against disease. 
There is also a natural immunity. Everyone is 
familiar with epidemics that have spread through a 
community attacking many and yet leaving others 
untouched. When immunity is limited to certain 
groups or races of people it is termed racial im- 
munity. This is the principle which governs the 
increase, the decrease and the virulence of a given 
disease among a given race of people. 

There is no doubt that there is a difference in 
susceptibility or resistance to disease that has been 
acquired through the eons by races of people and 
especially by black folk to tuberculosis. This sus- 
ceptibility has an influence in the struggle for life 
and the upward or downward course of a race. 
“Race superiority alarmists” are wont to overlook 
that high degree of natural immunity that has 
gradually been acquired. Of course we must net 
forget that the highest obtainable immunity may 
be broken down by environmental conditions and 
it is variable because of racial intermingling. Espe- 
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cially is this the case in the American Negro. 
Environment certainly does count; one of a resistant 
race may have his good resistance counterbalanced 
by bad environment and one of poor racial resistance 
may get along splendidly in good environment. The 
mixture of the African and of the American 
Negro with the white man has certainly altered 
the black man’s. susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
African tribes who have been isolated or who have 
kept aloot trom the whites, who have retained tribal 
relations and declared against intercourse, have 
remained chaste and free from taint. 

Grandy, who has devoted much time to the sub- 
ject of tuberculosis among Negroes feels that the 
tuberculosis incidence is due to lack of resistance 
which is racial, because of the relatively short period 
of contact with the disease. The Caucasian has 
long been a victim of tuberculosis; it was well 
known to all ancient white civilizations. It 
is known generally as the “White Plague.” 
Even 300 or 400 years ago it was common- 
place in Europe. Hippocrates, ancient medical 
writer, described the “tuberculosis habitus” and 
even in the paintings of the early pre-Raphaelite 
school of painters, the typical anemic, tuberculous 
facies, is clearly depicted. Long contact with the 
disease has conferred upon the white man a marked 
degree of immunity and it takes a much less viru- 
lent form. Certain acute, rapidly fatal forms, 
so-called “galloping consumption”, as seen among 
Negroes, are not commonly seen among whites. 
Long contact through the centuries, brought greater 
immunity and the survival of the more resistant 
individuals and the elimination of the less fit. The 
struggle for health is the oldest epic in the history 
of man. Disease is ruthless. The Negro is at 
present in his severest conflict, but he is demonstrat- 
ing that as the white man he will add to his span 
of life day by day. 

The Jews, always a clannish people, have much 
less tuberculosis than do other races. They have 
been so long in contact with the disease because of 
their urban modes of living that they have built 
up an immunity. In London in 1900 there were 
12 deaths per hundred thousand and against 17.9 
for the population at large. In 1923 Dublin 
pointed out that in the city of New York and the 
state of Pennsylvania that the death rates from 
tuberculosis among Italian born and among Jews 
were considerably lower than the death rates 
among native American born and from these the 
scale ascends until the deaths among Irish born are 
two or three times as great. It is also found that 
the Scandinavian peoples in this country and also in 
their own country have a high death rate. This 
is due, regardless of other considerations, to length 
of time the race has been infected. The Scandi- 
navian peoples were beyond the pale of Rome and 
have not developed the resistance of the early 
tuberculized people of the Roman Empire. Europe 
was tuberculized by the Romans and if Rome was 
the center, the infections were acquired earlier and 
were more virulent, the nearer to Rome. The 


European peoples who were in the Roman Empire 
were largely tuberculized and have had longer time 


The English thus have 


to build up a resistance. 
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a greater resistance than the South Irish; and t e 
lowland Scotch and North Irish, mostly of Sax: . 
race, have a resistance far beyond that of te 
Southern Irish. 

It is generally agreed that the Nordic is les 
susceptible to tuberculosis than is the Negro, t! ¢ 
American Indian and the Eskimo. Benjamin Ru.) 
in the 17th Century said that “consumption” w 5 
practically unknown among the Indians of Nor’) 
America. Harlow Brooks of Columbia Universi: 
in a recent article points out that infectious diseases 
were little known among the Indians and _ tho: 
before contamination by the white man_ syphilis 
and tuberculosis did not apparently occur amon 
them. Even today “malignant tumors’’—cancer- 
are rare among the Indians. There are, likewise 
other diseases that the Negra is more resistant to 
such as vellow fever, malaria, hookworm and man) 
other tropical diseases. 

The practically universal tuberculization of civ 
ilized humans has certain protective features which 
are ciearly shown in pecpies who have long been 
infected with the disease. The protective nature 
of tuberculous infection in the vast majority ot 
cases is considered of such importance that some 
authorities fear lest modern science in being suc 
cessful in preventing children from becoming in- 
fected, will deprive them of their immunity and 
thus make them a prey to the infection in later life, 
causing many to succumb to the acute type of 
tuberculosis which scourges primitive peoples. What 
happens to a young infant infected for the first 
time with tubercle baccilli depends upon its natural 
or racial resistance. 

The amazing high mortality from tuberculosis 
among Negro children implies that racial tuberculi- 
zation has not proceeded to the point to confer 
adequate resistance. ‘The Negro child is exposed 
to greater hazards of infection and the opportunity 
for massive infection in childhood is far greater 
than among the whites and the general vital 
resistance to tuberculosis is far lower. Even among 
Negro adults a more virulent form is seen. The 
first evidence of tuberculosis in the Negro adult is 
often an acute, disseminated form of tuberculosis 
similar to that seen in white infants, but rarely 
seen in white adults. 

It must be quite obvious that in diseases affecting 
the human race those diseases take a milder course 
among those races in which they have long been 
endemic and on the contrary a disease suddenly in- 
troduced among a new people, who have been pro- 
tected by isolation, difficulty’ of commercial inter- 
course and without contact with the white man, is 
relatively more severe and spreads more rapidly. The 
decimation of the population of Iceland, after the 
introduction of measles, was one of the horrors of 
improved communications. The introduction of 
syphilis among the American Indians and the 
Negroes showed and still shows a virulence unheard 
of among the Caucasians. The epidemiology of 
tuberculosis teaches that the dangers of infection 
with tuberculosis are not due to biologic racial dif- 
ferences and climatic conditions but upon the length 
of time the people have been exposed to the disease. 
When they are suddenly brought into a tuberculous 
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laden environment they become rapidly infected 
and it runs an acute and fatal course. The num- 
ber of susceptibles will depend upon the number of 
individuals who have never been host to the germ 
ot tuberculosis. The greatest penalty in disease is 
paid by the newest convert. 

The frequency of tuberculous infection goes hand 
in hand with Caucasian civilization or the contact 
of primitive people with civilized people. It is alto- 
vether absent or extremely infrequent where the 
white man has not invaded. The only regians of 
the world free from tuberculosis appear to be those 
which have had no contact with white civilization. 
There are but few such areas left now since the 
vogue of exploration and big game hunting has in- 
creased. In equatorial Africa tuberculosis was 
unknown until introduced by white explorers, mis- 
sionaries, traders and more recently white tourists. 
Modern ease of travel in remote parts of the world 
will sooner or later tuberculize the world. The 
white man with his gifts of civilization will also 
carry a scourge of his diseases. The primitive folk 
of the world pay compound interest in disease for 
civilization acquired. Today in the coast cities of 
Africa the mortality from tuberculosis is very high, 
but as one passes into the interior, little visited by 
the white foreigner, tuberculosis becomes less and 
less frequent and less virulent, the further we 
invade. The less contamination by whites the less 
tuberculosis among the natives. The tribes that 
open their arms to receive the white man or have 
been seduced and debauched by him have likewise 
been innoculated with tuberculosis. 

It is common observation among those that 
specialize or see a large number of cases of tubercu- 
losis that the greater number of those with tubercu- 
losis among dark skinned folk have the so-called 
“voung adult type,” a very fulminating and viru- 
lent type. Paisseau, another French investigator 
states that tuberculosis in the native African reveals 
the character of a primary infection similar to that 
seen in infected infants. Autopsies on the Hotten- 
tots show tuberculous lesions to be of the acute type. 
The late Dr. Carter of Virginia Tuberculosis Sani- 
torium pointed out the same fact. Most of his 
cases were between 20 and 30 years of age and the 
whites were between 28 and 34 years of age. He 
concludes that this indicates a lessened resistance on 
account of the absence of contact and it explains 
the prevalence of the “young adult type,” which 
predominates in the Negro. He further observes 
that the high death rate is due to a lack of resistance 
due to a short period of contact of the race with 
the disease, rather than bodily weakness and un- 
healthful surroundings. Carter also observed that 
Negroes of mixed blood have better resistance to 
the disease than do their dark-skinned brothers. 
This is undoubtedly due to the racial intermixture 
and the acquiring of more immunity. His studies 
show also that while there is a lessened resistance, 
the Negro with the less virulent forms will as 
rapidly respond to treatment as the white man and 
will remain well just as long. 

Borel, a French physician, states that in Africa 
even today there are areas in which tuberculosis is 
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practically unknown. ‘This was proven by the 
experiences of the British army during the World 
War, when it transported its African troops to 
France. The death rate from tuberculosis in these 
troops was 56% against 5.7% for the other British 
troops. This was in troops who had been subjected 
to careful and rigid medical examination before 
leaving Africa and therefore must have acquired 
tuberculosis in France. Borel further informs us 
that among French African troops who had recently 
arrived from Senegal that only four or five per cent 
gave positive cutaneous reactions. This is a test 
that is of no practical value in this country, except 
in infants, because of the widespread tuberculiza- 
tion alreadv alluded to. ‘These same troops, after 
staying in France, had a death rate from tubercu- 
losis of 11.14%. On the other hand the American 
Negro troops who had been exposed to tuberculosis 
in the United States did not have an excessive 
tuberculosis mortality while serving in France. Cal- 
mette, on the basis of the tuberculin test, found that 
tuberculous infection is extremely rare and even 
absent among isolated native Africans and that 
infection increases in proportion to European inva- 
sion. This same fact is noted among immigrants to 
the United States coming from races and countries 
long expesed to tuberculosis. The Jews, a very old 
race, as Fishberg points out, compelled for 2500 
years because of political customs to live under 
adverse sanitary conditions, in crowded slums and 
ghettos, have built up an immunity. In medieval 
times the death rate was high. In Vienna during 
the middle of the seventeenth century one-third of 
the deaths were caused by tuberculosis. Tubercu- 
losis is almost constantly fatal among the Persians, 
an old race, but rather clannish. This proves that 
long contact means heightened immunity. The 
almost universal decline of tuberculosis in countries 
where it was formerly endemic and the decreased 
incidence of this disease in racial stocks that have 
long been exposed to it, has been due to increased 
racial immunity acquired by constant and long 
standing infection. This accounts for the higher 
and yet decreasing mortality of black folk from this 
disease. The Negro children of the future will not 
inherit a predisposition to tuberculosis, but will have 
an increasing degree of immunity. 

A review of early American medical treatises 
reveals that during the early days of slavery 
tuberculosis was rare, especially among the field 
hands. It is found, however, that tuberculosis 
increased after the suppression of slavery and con- 
tinued until 1907. Since that time there has been 
a decrease. The Negro slave was suddenly changed 
from the orderly and regulated life of the planta- 
tion into the crowded and contaminated quarters 
of our cities. Of necessity tuberculosis would be 
on the increase. This same process may be observed 
today and has been observed in our larger indus- 
trial cities of the North during the past ten years, 
because of the Negro migration to the North and 
West. There is a noticeable increase in the tuber- 
culosis incidence, this has been observed in Cleve- 
land and other cities, but in another ten years there 
will be just as rapid decline. 
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Minneapolis Builds 


By ETHEL 


OW 
must 
we meet the 
social prob- 
lems of a 
relatively 
smal] 
Negro 
population 
in a north- 

ern city, 
where 

schools 
are un- 
segregated, 
where 
there is no 
legal dis- 
crimination 
in the 
courts, 
where the 
city parks 
and play- 
grounds are 
_ open to all, and yet where the occupational oppor- 
tunities for Negro men and women are restricted by 
certain traditions on the part of employers and cer- 
tain prejudices cn the part of white employees, and 
where comparatively recent racial attitudes have de- 
creed that Negro boys and girls shall not be per- 
mitted, except in a limited degree, to participate in 
the institutional activities of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations? 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, is such a city. 


Willa Gertrude Brown, Head Resident 


There 
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a Social Settlement 


R, WILLIAMS 


was a time when this city of beautiful parks wa: 
practically free from any visible prejudices. The 
early Norwegian and the Swedish immigrant held 
no traditional race antipathy to the Negro who was 
but an infinitesimal part of the population. The 
rapid growth of the city and the concomitant in- 
crease in the Negro population, however, and the 
persistent propaganda of imported professional race 
baiters finally had its effect and gradually the lines 
of race were drawn tighter and tighter until the 
Negro citizens found themselves being steadily 
pushed outside of the economic and social life of 
their community. 

While some of the older Negro citizens bewailed 
the loss of ancient privileges and prestige to sympa- 
thetic white friends, not until social conditions in 
the so-called North Side, which contains the bulk of 
the Negro population, became almost unbearable 
was there any real effort to face the social needs of 
Negro citizens. The Negro population is still rela- 
tively small—about 6,000 in a total of nearly 
400,000. And yet on the North Side crime grew 
apace ; juvenile delinquency increased ; the mortality 
rate, especially from tuberculosis, reached alarming 
proportions; and bad housing hid not only disease 
but often harbored depravity as well. 

It was this situation which caused a group of 
influential citizens, black and white, to make a 
study of the Negro population and to recommend 
measures which would improve the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Negro citizens of Minne- 
apolis. To Mrs. Catherine Cook Gilman, Executive 
Secretary of the Women’s Cooperative Alliance, 


Phyllis Wheatley House 
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one of America’s leading social workers, and Mrs. 
Mabeth Paige, first woman member of the Minne- 
sota legislature, must be given the major credit for 
the steps which resulted in the formation of the 
Minneapolis Urban League and the creation of the 
social settlement Phyllis Wheatley House. 

On October 17, 1929 Phyllis Wheatley House 
celebrated its fifth anniversary by the opening of its 
new $100,000 building. The money to erect this 
building was raised by popular subscription after an 
initial gift of $10,000 bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
John Wellcome, who had become interested in the 
Negro citizens through Miss Willa Gertrude Brown, 
Head Resident of Phyllis Wheatley House since its 
founding. On the site where the original Phyllis 
Wheatley House stood—an old more or less dilapi- 
dated building which was renovated for settlement 
house purposes—the new Phyllis Wheatley was 
erected. It is a magnificent institution which had an 
aggregate attendance last year of 70,000, 1,700 of 
whom were registered inthe house. The first floor of 
this building contains the main office, Head Resi- 
dent’s office, an assembly hall seating 300 people and 
a gymnasium which has a seating capacity of 2,500. 
The entire right side of the basement is devoted to 
women and girls’ work, club rooms, showers, car- 
penter shop, boxing rooms and athletic director's 


Folk Dancing—Phyllis Wheatley House 


office. On the second floor is a spacious club and 
billiard room for men, and infant welfare and dental 
clinics. The second floor also provides two rooms 
for male resident workers and four bedrooms for 
men transients. There are also eight rooms for 
women resident workers and seven for women 
transients. There is a splendid library furnished 
by Mrs. H. G. Harrison, who gave one dollar for 
every dollar raised by the Negro citizens of Min- 
neapolis ($3,872.41), and a beautiful music room 
equipped throughout by Mrs. Mabeth Paige. 

Phyllis Wheatley House is a concrete example of 
interracial work in the northwest. Its program 
includes departments of Music, Dramatics, Educa- 
tion, Employment, Nursery—Kindergardens and 
Health Clinics. 

Willa Gertrude Brown, Head Resident, has 
proven to be an able administrator for Phyllis 
Wheatley House. She was born in Charlotte, N. C., 
and came to Minneapolis from Dayton, Ohio, 
where she was Executive Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Social Service. Miss Brown is a graduate 
of Scotia College for Wemen and has studied at the 
Universities of Chicago and Columbia. She was a 
delegate to the International Conference of Settle- 
ments in Paris in 1926 and also to the Women’s 
Peace Conference in Dublin, Ireland. At present 
she is Chairman of the Min- 
neapolis Settlement Athletic 
Association, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Twin City 
Federation of Settlements, 
Vice President of the Min- 
neapolis Social Workers’ 
Club and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the 
State Conference of Social 
Work. In addition Miss 
Brown is a member of the 
Minneapolis Urban League 
Board and was formerly a 
member of the Interracial 
Committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


A Nursery Group—Phyllis Wheatley House 
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By Tuomas V. FonTAINE 


UDDENLY | awoke! 
Where was I? What were these strange 
surroundings? Had my bed been changed about 
during the night? Where was that usual morning 


sunlight that never failed to announce Aurora’s 
presence? What had be- 


downward slope of fifteen squares past the railroad 
bridge which crossed it midway, on to the tal! 
chimneys of the many mills at the “Waterfront.” 
And here it lost itself in the murky Delaware. 
However pleasant this reverie of former days, there 

was now a far more out- 


ccme of my roommate; the 
bed in the opposite cor- 
ner? Where were thbdse 
scurrying sounds of feet 
responding to the call of 
breakfast ? 

And then it dawned 
upen me that school had 


honorary 


the third prize. 


This sketch was submitted in the Literary 
Prize Contest held under the auspices of the 
society Phi 
Sigma at Lincoln University. It was awarded 


scholarship 


standing reason why the 
street could be a valuable 
asset to me. 

Three years of contact 
at a Negro institution had 
taught me to survey every 
mundane thing in the 
light of the race problem. 


Lambda 


closed, that for the first 

time in three years I had spent a night under the 
roof of my parents. I vividly recollected the last 
farewells to my campus associates, the long, weary 
ride, the joyous reception at home, and the com- 
ment my rapid growth had drawn from everyone. 

The room in which I now lay was close, dingy 

and dark. Two of my younger brothers were piled 
in the bed with me and the only window had been 
boarded up to keep out the rain. I had no idea 
of ‘the hour, whether it were night or day, until a 
crevice in the ceiling revealed the light outside. 
This place had been once a most cherished home to 
me. I had never stopped to consider its thatched 
condition. But three years of life in the collegiate 
world of glamor and finery had so altered my norm 
of comfiture that now it seemed a veritable “Black 
Hole of Calcutta.”’ I was neither supercilious nor 
ungrateful. | respected my parents, honored and loved 
them, but I could not but disdain this wretched 
hovel that proposed to be a shelter. The foul stuf- 
finess increased to the point of nauseation; so I 
arose, dressed very quietly and tiptoed downstairs. 

The street was bare and the assuaging breeze 
lulled all with its exotic calm. I sat down upon my 
doorstep and rested my back upon that portion o: 
the house which joined my own dwelling with th: 
one next to it. At first I noticed the spasmodic 
flashing of lights in the windows of opening shops. 
From the distance there came the old familiar rumb- 
ling of an early trolley. Here and there I began to 
recognize the various changes effected during my 
absence. 

The circus grounds had been built up into modern 
homes and a magnificent Junior High School now 
stood upon the site of the baseball grounds. The 
old “Tent Mission,” reared by the dancing “Holy 
Rollers,” stood even yet as if rebuking the mon- 
strovus gambling house on the opposite side of the 
street. With rapid succession my mind seized upon 
objects that brought back experiences of boyhood. 
I doted upon each: the rows of humble dwellings, 
the jumble of small shops, the billboards, the rup- 
tions in the street, the hilltop where it began a 


Every activity led to a 
sensuous proximity with it. If I looked, I saw it; 
if I listened, I heard it. If I thought, it found its 
way into the idea. If I prayed, it was in the en- 
treaty; if I swore, it was in the oath. This infernal 
curse had imposed itself upon me, a mocking in- 
escapable demon. It railled at me while awake; it 
tortured me in dreams. It granted me hopes in its 
virtuous ideals, then snatched them away by in- 
humane practices. I could not escape it if I flew 
even to the ends of the world, for my stained skin 
would prove a constant reminder. And yet, I, the 
assailed, had hopes of aiding in its destruction. I 
would study the weaknesses, and insufficiencies of 
my people; I would spend my life in helping to 
strengthen them. The setting was auspicious, the 
time, opportune. I was at home among my friends. 
Shortly, a thousand black proletarians would be 
marching down this very thoroughfare. From my 
doorstep | would watch these knights of labor as 
they passed. 

Even before I was fully aware of their presence, 
the workmen had begun to fill the street. A few 
cast curious glances my way, not quite certain that 
they knew me. As their numbers increased | 
scrutinized them carefully, gleaming what I could 
as to their character, intelligence, and standard of 
living. All were roughly dressed and some few 
plodded along with wearied countenances as if a 
terrible condemnation hung over them. The entire 
mass reflected a sombre gloom. There was, how- 
ever, a small group that seemed quite oblivious to 
the ten hours of toil before them. They brought 
on a blast of noise and action. They romped and 
frolicked, fell, scurried, coilided with others, who, 
in turn, hurled strings of profane epithets at the 
culprits and all to the merriment of the onlookers. 

The group continued to swell and now there ap- 
peared all types of common laborers. There were 
strapping black giants in divers garbs. Some wore 
overalls sleek with the filth of oil stills, others old 
uniforms splotched with mortar and lime, or tanned 
with the dust of iron mills. On their heads were 
either small black caps with transparent black brims 
or old hats sluggishly pushed down over their ears. 
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\ large number had their jaws bulged with wads of 
‘obacco and were by no means cautious of whose 
heels they spat upon. 

Some walked along devouring the last bits of a 
hastily snatched sandwich and others darted into the 
.arious stores coming out with small packages which 
| judged to be lunches. I noted especially one in- 
dividual, a monstrous fellow, garbed in blue over- 
alls, ostensibly new. He wore no hat and there 
was a large red handkerchief about his neck. He 
emerged from a nearby store gulping down un- 
usually large mouthfuls of raw bologna which he 
held in his hand. Evidently having appeased his 
hunger, he dropped the last bit to a small dog that 
persisted in whining after him. I soon lost sight of 
him in the passing crowd. 

Then too, there were many old men. ‘These, of 
all, aroused in me the deepest pity. One aged old 
fellow was scarcely able to move along. His head 
was twisted and cramped into his neck. He held 
it fixedly tense as if paralyzed. Every step forward 
tottered with a convulsive agony. How he with- 
stood ten hours of toil at the “Waterfront”? God 
only knew. 

I looked once more into the crowd and this time 
my eyes lingered upon two approaching individuals, 
a man unlike the usual crude type, and a youth, 
tall, gangling, with much patched overalls but 
possessing none of the etched physiognomy of a 
seasoned workman. As they passed, I distinctly 
heard the younger say, “Four more paydays, Pa, 
and next year’s tuition.” “Yes, son, let’s pray that 
the old mill holds out,” came the determined reply. 
{ watched them for sometime and my thoughts were 
all for the success of that ambitious youth, and his 
faithful father, such a progressive individual as 
contrasted to the customary backward proletarian. 

There are yet some colored people (and this is 
a deplorable fact) who are of the opinion that edu- 
cation of the offspring beyond a certain level is 
“the serpent’s egg which when hatched will breed 
great mischief.” This father or mother fears that 
the educated son or daughter will forsake or snub 
their humble homes since “learnin’” will inculcate 
a love and resolute fidelity to things of finery and 
culture. This absurd idea owes its being to the 
fact that the insufficient mind of the untrained 
parent cannot perceive the far reaching beneficiences 
of education: the uplifting of the entire race, and 
the lofty ideals infused in the student. 

The race problem has no one specific solution. 
Every possible aid must add itself to the aggregate. 
Amalgamation, business, recognized legal rights, and 
education must attain their end by united effort. 
The most momentous of these forces, however, is 
education. Remove it and the rest will dissipate 
itself in fortuitous rambling. 

The sun had risen higher and now its golden 
beams danced upon the windows of the new school 
building. The air was not so balmy as when I 
had first come out. It was becoming close and I 
knew that the day would be extremely hot. About 
four doors from the step on which I was sitting, 
Aunt Lizzie Johnson was struggling with a large 
bill board upon which was written her menu for 
the day. Especially prominent were the large white 


letters, “Pig Feet.” Aunt Lizzy had the reputation 
of being the best cook in the neighborhood. 1 re- 
membered that before opening this little shop of 
her own, she had worked for “Bob’’ McKean, the 
white “boss” of the community. On the corner 
just below “Aunt Lizzy,” “Joe” Klein, owner of 
one of the many stores operated by God’s chosen 
people, busied himself in adjusting the crates of 
chickens on the vegetable stand. 

The crowd was at last diminishing and in the 
midst of those few remaining workmen I noticed 
here and there women draped in white uniforms. 
Undoubtedly they were employees of the Callahan 
Laundry. Looking toward the hilltop, I saw a 
host of them approaching like a thousand seraphs 
of purity. But as they came nearer | realized that 
my notion of purity was applicable solely to the 
whiteness of their uniforms and by no means to 
their bizarre miens. Most of them were dark with 
hair very short and brilliantly glossy. They wore 
large beads, loud in color, mostly red or blue, and 
earrings that dangled far below the ears. These 
ornamentations presented a conspicuous contrast to 
their uniforms. Some were fat, and all had 
prominent breasts, the flabby, flat-footed, elderly 
women, and also the twitching coquettes with their 
feet stuffed in high heel slippers of red. 

A babel of boisterousness heralded their steady 
approach. In truth they were cackling like a flock 
of wild geese. All were gossipping; many about 
the “NUMBERS”; some about “who conjured 
Susan Jones”; some about the raid on Ed Bass’s 
“joint”; some about last night’s “mink’’; and still 
some about their essentiality to Callahan’s Laundry. 
They kept up a continual flow of hilarity, especially 
a brownskin lady whose physique gave one the idea 
of a tub. She was indisputably “the loudest lassie 
of all the group.” 

“Sho,” she shrieked with a voice that sounded 


like the E string of a cheap violin, “Kate puts her 


man out when she feels lak’ it, an’ she feels lak’ it 
one time per week, an’ he don’ git back till he 
dumps downs da good, good bucks to Kate.” Then 
pausing in the street, raising her dress to the knee 
revealing a leg from ankle up the size of a ham’s 
fat end, she pointed to a role of bills in her stocking 
and announced triumphantly, “An’ Kate carries dem 
right long wit’ her.” 

In spite of the ridiculousness of the whole spec- 
tacle I had to laugh. This, however, eventuated 
in a sardonic sneer of disgust and, finally, a silent 
supplication to God “MY PEOPLE.” 

The Negro girl of the proletarian home is more 
widely exposed to the malign forces of life than any 
other North American group. When she has need 
of instruction, her parents are either away to work 
or at home resting from their exacting toil. With 
the dawn of high school days she becomes cognizant 
of racial restrictions and grieves because her field 
of endeavor is so hopelessly limited. She has need 
of finer clothing and other necessities of blossom- 
ing girlhood, but these must be sacrifices in order 
that the family may keep a roof over its head. She 
looks about with youth’s fanciful dream and dis- 
covers her fairy prince in the gambling house, 
justifying her choice in that her father frequents 
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such places. At school she enjoys the properly 
heated and ventilated rooms. But every evening 
she must return to her lowly dwelling devoid of 
intellectual encouragement, barren of color, and 
from whose walls the drunken oaths of quarrelling 
parents resound. She is taught everyday of great 
ancient castles or modern Riverside Drives. For 
her there is neither a castle nor a home of moderate 
means. 

Poverty stalks about the poor girl like some 
sinister ghoul. Its void sockets peer from every hole 
in the ragged jackets of her smaller sisters. It 
croaks in the cough of the newborn babe. It keeps 
the panes from the windows, rots the roofs, gives 
access to wind and storm, and pollutes the house 
with disease. The ill-fated maid hopes, then strug- 
gles, plans, prays, and even blasphemes, but turn 
as she may, there is always at hand the manacles 
of Poverty. This is her destiny: to obtain employ- 
ment in some factory, to marry any available male, 
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or follow the will o’ the wisp trail of prostitution. 
A few, however, succeed in spite of these things. 

The sound of my mother’s voice from the door- 
way behind aroused me from this contemplative 
indulgence of the past hour or more. 

“So hyah you is,” she began laughingly. ‘How 
come you got up so early?” 

“Er I-I just went for a little walk,’—I lied with 
a chuckle. 

“So early,” she responded with questionary sur- 
prise. “Better stick close to home, cuz deys some 
mighty bad people in town dese days. Did you run 
‘cross any ob de ol’ folks you used to know?” 

Looking away from her toward the tall smoking 
chimneys of the “Waterfront” mills, I replied with 
all the graveness and ambiguity of an Oracle, 
“Yes, Ma, I’ve seen all of the folks. They are in 
trouble and I have vowed to help them.” 

As I turned to enter the house my mother gazed 
at me in wonderment. 


By Nico_As GUILLEN 


(Translation from the Spanish by Langston Hughes) 


ITH the circle of the equator 
Girdled about her waist 


As though about a little world, 
The black woman, 


The new woman, 

Comes forward 

In her thin robes 

Light as a serpent’s skin. 


Crowned with palms, 


Like a newly arrived goddess, 
She brings the unpublished word, 
The unknown gesture, 

The strong haunches, voice, teeth, 


The morning and the change. 


Flood of young blood 
Beneath fresh skin! 


Never wearying feet 
For the deep music 


* Bongé—Afro-Cuban drum. 


Of the bongo.* 
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ODAY there ought to be no hesitation in ad- 

mitting that equal educational opportunities 
do not in themselves mean or call for identical edu- 
cational offerings. In other words, due to the 
environmental, socio-economic conditions, Negroes, 
if they are to retain the best of their heritage while 
acquiring the culture of the white race, if they are 
to make their just contribution to present day 
civilization, should have no objection to a deliberated 
differentiated program of studies that take into con- 
sideration those factors and forces most common to 
our social matrix. With such a philosophy, that 
equal educational opportunities do not mean identi- 
cal educational offerings, no more will there be that 
general tendency so common among a great many 
of our teachers prepared in northern colleges and 
universities to transfer wholesale and unmodified the 
content, principles, and methods gained in such 
institutions. 

It seems that because of the present social work- 
ing conditions existing in the fields of employment, 
there are several important functions which the 
secondary schools and social institutions administer- 
ing to the needs of our youth must be prepared to 
perform. Our youth must be prepared and trained 
in such a way so that by critical and careful selec- 
tion they will be able to get the best that there is in 
the present civilization, and so increase their cultural 
and social wants; they must be inspired and be 
shown how to create somewhere between the semi- 
skilled or skilled labor and the professions, new 
opportunities. The latter is the bigger task. To 
this, agencies interested in the education and welfare 
of the Negro should address themselves. 

The Opportunity of December, 1929, in a news 
item treating the gathering of the industrial secre- 
taries of the Urban League some time in October, 
1929, both in Columbus, Ohio, and New York, 
quoted Mr. T. Arnold Hill, the League’s Director 
ot Industrial Relations, as follows: “The purpose 
of these conferences was to get a more thorough 
concentration on better jobs for Negroes. ...A 
spirit of optimism prevailed throughout the con- 
ference, for our secretaries have no fears for the 
future because of losses in employment. Being 
familiar with employment possibilities, they see new 
fields of labor into which both men and women 
have gone recently and have faith that there is at 
least some compensation for Negroes in these newer 
fields for the losses sustained in the older ones.” 

While it is absolutely necessary that efforts should 
be bent toward the introduction of adult Negroes 
into new fields of employment, nevertheless, it seems 
that an unusual amount of time and effort ought 
to be directed toward preparing the younger genera- 
tion for the old as well as the new fields of occu- 
pations. And so one wonders whether now is not 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
of Negro Youth 


By Lione B. Fraser 


the time for that shift of emphasis to take place. 
‘The schools—private and public—offering secondary 
instruction to our youth, are the best agencies to 
perform this task. They are among the very few 
institutions that afford the opportunity to come in 
contact with the youth at the most critical period 
of their lives. 

“The school exists to aid the individual to acquire 
desirable experiences and to avoid serious errors. It, 
therefore, must accept responsibility for guidance 
and must create the organization and develop the 
methods which will enable it to give counsel and 
guidance successfully,” so says Bulletin Number 19, 
of the National Association of Secondary Education. 
It is doubtful to those acquainted with the policies, 
work, and program of the schools administering to 
the needs of the race, that they have included in 
any way a systematic program of guidance that will 
successfully prevent their former students and gradu- 
ates from committing “serious errors” in their 
choices whether it be in the educational or voca- 
tional field. But the group to which attention 
ought to be directed most is not that group of 
students who have completed their secondary edu- 
cation, but to the large majority that is destined 
never to reach the end of this division of the 
American school system. Care not how we will to 
think and hope otherwise, at present a large per- 
centage of colored children as well as white, never 
completes the ninth grade, much less the twelfth 
grade of our secondary schools. 

Through a study of the Annual School Report of 
St. Louis, Mo. (1925-26), and of Baltimore, Md. 
(1927), an appreciation of the tendencies among 
colored children attending secondary schools can be 
gained. According to the St. Louis Report at the 
end of said school year, out of a total school popu- 
lation of 14,572, there were in the four-year high 
school 1,498 students. These were distributed as 
follows: 


Fourth year class 199 
Third year class__ 338 
Second year class 385 
First year class 576 


Of the number in the senior class, 183 actually 
graduated. ‘Table 6 of said Report gives the enroll- 
ment at the end of the school year by age. It 
shows, in round numbers, that about 12 per cent of 
the pupils in the senior class were between the ages 
of 15-16; that 43 per cent were between the ages 
of 17-18—the stage at which the average students 
are expected to complete their secondary school 
education; and 45 per cent between the ages of 
19-20. From these figures it can be seen that the 
bulk of the students is above the average age at 
which they are supposed to finish the twelfth grade 
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of the secondary school. On this basis, it is almost 
safe to conclude that the factor of overageness, 
augmented by increasing social and economic wants, 
plays an important part in the elimination process. 
The problem, therefore, of the school, of such 
organizations as the Urban League, and other 
social agencies working for the improvement 
and the increase of industrial opportunities for 
Negroes, is to get hold of those students who drop 
out on the way between the seventh grade and the 
twelfth grade of our school system. And _ this 
means that provisions ought to be made to give the 
pupils within those grades special vocational and 
educational counseling and guidance. 

Problems similar to the above seem to exist, and 
therefore the same conclusions ought to _ hold, 
among the secondary school population of Baltimore, 
Md. This city, according to its Annual Report, 
1927, at the end of the school year had a net en- 
rollment in the school system for colored children 
of 18,260 pupils. Of this number, 1,136 pupils 
were in the junior high school, and 2,773 in the 
senior high school. ‘This figure, 18,260, is about 
2,800 less than the original number of students 
enrolled at the beginning of the school year. Table 
18 of said Report gives the distribution of the 
students in the junior and senior high school as 
follows: 

Junior High School 


Grade: Number of Students 
7 1187 
8 920 
9 = 666 


Senior High School 


Grade: Number of Students 
10 500 
_. 384 
256 


The total number of students in the junior high 
school represents 16.2 per cent of the net enrollment, 
and that of the senior high school, 6.6 per cent. 
Table Number 18 clearly shows a progressive 
decrease in the school population. While 1187 
pupils are recorded in the seventh grade of the 
junior high school, there are only 666 in the ninth 
grade. Using these figures as a basis, it can be 
concluded that of the students entering the seventh 
or tenth grade, nearly 50 per cent drop out before 
reaching the end of their respective school division. 
Also, it may not be amiss to point out that if we 
were to assume (which of course cannot be ex- 
pected) that the 1187 pupils progress through the 
grades in the order indicated, the number reaching 
the twelfth grade would represent only 21.5 per 
cent of the total number of students entering the 
seventh grade of the secondary school. As a matter 
of fact, this percentage represents almost twice as 
many as would be expected to graduate from the 
secondary school under normal conditions. L. A. 
Pechstein, writing in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, November, 1929, points out in an article en- 
titled “The Problem of Negro Education in 
Northern and Border Cities,” that Washington, 
D. C.” not only has the largest number of high- 


school graduates, . . . but also the highest percent 
age of the total number of graduates, the percentag« 
being 14.3. The question, therefore, that ought t 
interest those agencies working for the bettermen: 
of industrial conditions among Negroes is: wha 
can be done to equip those students who neve: 
complete their secondary education so that they 
will better meet the demands in “those new fields 
of labor into which both men and women have gone 
recently” ? 

Professor Brewer of the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, in discussing the 
problems involved in preparing for any of the vo- 
cational fields, and in choosing a profession, names 
“four coincidents” that should affect our decision. 
They are: interest, ability, opportunity, usefulness 
or social benefit. Invariably, students know when 
they lack the interest or ability essential for success 
in the task toward which they are being guided, 
or guiding themselves. In these instances, adjust- 
ments are more or less easily made. But it is a 
far more difficult problem for the students to 
evaluate the various factors affecting directly or 
indirectly the opportunities in, or the social benefit 
of, the old or new fields of labor. It is at this point 
that the school or the social agencies ought to step 
in and indicate, not only the conditions affecting 
those fields of labor, but how new opportunities can 
be created between the semi-skilled or skilled labor 
and the professions. 

It is common knowledge that the majority of 
those youth, eliminated for one reason or the other 
trom school, must perforce engage in unskilled labor, 
personal and domestic service. It almost amounts 
to tautology to quote a paper in the Vocational 
Guidance Files of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, to the effect that “there 
is little opportunity for colored girls and boys in 
the skilled or semi-skilled vocations” in or about 
Boston. <A careful checking up of the “Help 
Wanted” and the “Situations Wanted” columns of 
The World, New York, for several months, re- 
veals what is so commonplace that we tend to lose 
sight of the deep significance attached thereto. 
From these “Ads.” it is seen that at least 90 per 
cent of our women find employment in (1) house- 
hold work—as requirements for this kind of work, 
the “Ads.” often state that the girl must be “in- 
telligent, experienced, and light-colored”; (2) the 
needle trade industry—particularly as operators, 
pressers, and finishers; (3) the laundry business. 
The boys and men mostly advertise for positions as 
porters, elevator operators, janitors, and handy-men. 

Because of our socio-economic conditions and the 
restrictions surrounding us as a race, there is that 
tendency among a large majority of our secondary 
school pupils to aspire and to strive to go on to 
college or some professional school regardless of 
their ability or possibility of success. They just 
want to achieve, to create for themselves a better 
state of things. It is a psychological state which 
seems to serve as a prop for future hopes, while in 
the present they must necessarily grapple with reality 
and engage in drudgery. Again, so associated is 
the idea of differentiated education with the idea 
of inferiority of intellect and inferiority of edu- 
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ional offerings, that Negroes are naturally prone 
look askance at any one, who at this present time 
d.res to advocate, in the light of our environmental, 
socio-economic conditions, a modification of the 
program of studies in our secondary schools. Any- 
way, the curricula of a good many of our secondary 
schools are at best but poor imitations of the pro- 
gram of studies made for children, the majority of 
whom come from a group, more closely integrated, 
enjoying special privileges, and with a different 
social heritage. 

Since people in general are beginning to admit 
that the solution of the race problem largely de- 
pends upon the contribution the Negro as a race 
makes to civilization, there ought to be no objections 
to the modification of the program of studies in 
our secondary schools. Such a step will make it 
possible to give the youth of the race, not only the 
white man’s point of view, but will also enable the 
teaching of those facts and principles essential tc: 
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race consciousness and development. Such a pro- 
gram will certainly aid to bring about within the 
race, to quote Matthew Arnold, a “harmonious 
expansion of all the powers which make for beauty 
and worth of human nature.” 

Agencies and secondary schools administering to 
the needs of our youth, or working for the increase 
of industrial opportunities for the race, ought to 
take into consideration the factors and tendencies 
as indicated above. ‘They should adopt the methods 
and means whereby the youth of the race will be 
given the necessary information that will help them 
to choose properly their life’s vocation. It is their 
task to modify that attitude common to many, many 
whites and which makes it almost safe to assume 
“that the more the responsibility for the welfare of 
the group the position has, the less willingness there 
is to let a Negro to occupy it on equal basis with 
whites.” 


By Octavia Beatrice WYNBUSH 


[i's wondrous strange in what things men find beauty. 

One sees it in the sun kissing the sleeping hills awake; 

Another in the moon, trailing paths to fairy-land across slow moving water. 
This man finds beauty in first youth; his friend, in mature woman. 

But beauty lurks for me in black, knotted hands, 

Hands consecrated to toil that those who come 

Behind them may have tender, shapely hands; 

And beautiful are shoulders with bearing heavy burdens stooped 


That younger shoulders may grow straight and proud. 


And faces, dark, sad faces, too, are beautiful— 
The patient, wistful faces of the many 

Who have viewed their lands of promise from afar, 
Turned from the mountain to the lonely path 


Of sober duty, and gazed on 
The promised land no more. 
‘Tis wondrous strange 


In what things men find beauty. 
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Emma Frances Grayson Merritt 


By Carter G. Woopson 


HATEVER may be the faults of the part of 
the Washington Public School System in 
charge of Negroes, it is a credit to the race. In 
no other system have so many Negroes been so well 
educated. From no other place have gone out so 
many Negroes who have distinguished themselves. 
As scholars of national standing there appear to 
the credit of this system Dr. Otelia Cromwell, Dr. 
Georgiana R. Simpson, Dr. Eva B. Dykes, Dr. 
Sadie T. Mossell-Alexander, and Dr. Charles H. 
Houston. As leaders of men James Reese Europe, 
Major James E. Walker, Roscoe C. Bruce, Garnet 
C. Wilkinson, Colonel B. O. Davis, Ferdinand Q. 
Morton, and Nannie H. Burroughs, have done 
honor to the system in which they also had their 
beginning in education. 

When called upon to answer the question as to 
who was responsible for the efficient training thus 
given these persons and many others yet to give a 
good account of themselves, we are compelled to 
think of Emma F. G. Merritt as an unusually large 
contributor to this result. She did not teach all of 
the persons mentioned above, nor did she come into 
personal touch with all of the thousands who have 
profited by her career, but the teaching system under 
which they began 
their education was 
in a large measure 
the creation of this 
unselfish and honor- 
able woman. 

Miss Merritt was 
born on the 11th day 
of January, 1860, at 
Dumfries, Prince 
William County, 
Virginia. At the age 
of three, her parents, 
John and_ Sophia 
Merritt, brought her 
to Washington, 
D. C., where she re- 
ceived her early edu- 
cation in the public 
schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 
»addition to this com- 
mon school education, 
Miss Merritt pursued 
studies of a secondary 
and collegiate nature. 
She did four years of 
normal preparatory 
work at Howard 
University from 
1883 to 1887, under 
Professors James M. 
Gregory and Wiley 
Lane; and three years 


Emma Frances Grayson Merritt 


of collegiate study at George Washington Univer- 
sity, then known as the Columbian University, 
frcm 1887 to 1890. Miss Merritt specialized in 
mathematics at Howard University for three years 
from 1889 to 1892; she pursued the study of psy- 
chology, child study, and sociology under Professor 
Craven, of the Columbian University from 1895 to 
1898; she specialized in mathematics again at the 
Cook County Normal School, where she also studied 
psychology, child study, and primary methods from 
the year 1898 to 1910. She is a graduate of the 
Phoebe Hearst Training School of Washington, 
D. C., and obtained credit for extension courses of- 
fered by the Berlitz School of Languages and Co- 
lumbia University in New York City. All of these 
cttorts are indicative of the progressive spirit and 
scholastic propensities of the noble woman. In 
recognition of her rich experiences and valuable 
services as an educator, an honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred upon her by the Trustees 
of Howard University in June, 1925. 

From 1876 to 1930, Miss Merritt’s career as an 
educator shows a gradual and wholesome develop- 
ment. From a first grade teacher in 1876 she rose 
successively and successfully to the principalship of 
the Bannaker School 
in 1887, the princi- 
palship of the Garnet 
School in 1896, the 
directorship pri- 
mary instruction in 
1898, and supervising 
principalship in 1927. 
From this last men- 
tioned position she 
goes out of the ser- 
vice. 

Miss Merritt has 
made several contri- 
butions to education 
in the District of Co- 
lumbia. She 
equipped, maintained, 
and raised the teach- 
er’s salary for the first 
kindergarten at the 
Garnet School in 
1896-98; she volun- 
teered her services to 
start the first summer 
school at Stevens 
School ; she organized 
and developed a pri- 
mary department ; she 
medernized instruc- 
tion in this depart- 
ment; she organized 
demonstration and 
observation schools to 
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; prove teachers and teaching; she started homo- 
geneous grouping of children for teaching pur- 
poses; she innovated observational study, excursions, 
visits to interesting points and places in and about 
the city; and she introduced silent reading in the 
schools of this city before any provision had been 
made in the course of study for it. 

Concerning her demonstration at the Cleveland 
School in 1925, Dr. F. W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools of the District of Columbia, said: 
‘Miss Merritt is demonstrating the last word in 
education. Go and see it.” As a result of this 
demonstration, Dr. Ballou appeared before the 
Board of Education and recommended that two 
such schools be established in this city. 

Miss Merritt, unlike many others of talent, did 
not restrict her efforts to the District of Columbia 
where she was employed. When she came upon 
the scene more than half a century ago there were 
few professionally trained teachers, few who had 
practical knowledge of the modern methods of 
education and how to apply them. Knowing this 
to be the case, she endeavored to touch the large 
masses of Negroes in the backward parts of the 
country. She corresponded with those of her stu- 
dents who, after being educated in the District of 
Columbia, found positions among the Negroes of 
the South. She communicated to them the new 
thought in education and encouraged them to toil 
unselfishly for this handicapped group. 

Other significant service awaited her, however, 
when she had so impressed herself upon the public 
that various systems sought her assistance. After 
having been all but exhausted with the work of a 
strenuous year, then she usually answered the call 
of others by serving in summer schools and con- 
ducting institutes. As a lecturer and _ institute 
speaker, she is known throughout the eastern and 
southern states. From Dover, Delaware, to Dallas, 
Texas, she has taught and directed teaching. Among 
the institutions which have engaged her services are 
the State College in Delaware; Howard University 


Return 


By Apert MEEROPOL 


O sound of trumpets will proclaim the hour 
When you, the wanderer at last return, 
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in Washington, D. C.; Cheney Institute in Penn- 
sylvania; Manassas Industrial School in Virginia; 
Hampton Institute in the same State; the Normal 
School in Baltimore; the West Virginia State Col- 
lege, and Dallas Institute in Texas. 

Touching the life of these people, she has done 
much to raise the standards of teaching in the 
belated sections of the country. The writer has 
had access to numerous testimonials from persons 
not only speaking of her work in the highest terms, 
but giving in detail how they have been helped by 
the new and modern methods which she has ad- 
vanced. In many of these cases her demonstration 
and lectures in summer schools and institutes are 
referred to as working a revolution in teaching in 
those places. There is no doubt that the District 
of Columbia has never had a teacher whose influence 
has been more widely exerted for the enlightenment 
of the Negroes at large. 

Among her achievements of a civic nature, Miss 
Merritt looks with pride upon the Teachers’ Bene- 
fit and Annuity Association and the Prudence 
Crandal Association for needy children, both of 
which she organized and directed as president for 
many years. She was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the District of Columbia Branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P., member of the executive board of 
the Southwest Social Settlement, and financial chair- 
man of the Phyllis Wheatley Y.W.C.A. 

One must conclude, then, that Miss Merritt has 
had a most active career as an educator and that 
the newer philosophy which emphasizes CHANGE 
as its main characteristic was fully realized and 
effectively applied by her throughout her long and 
interesting career. Her retirement by the Board of 
Education at a time when her physical and mental 
condition will permit her to enjoy the remainder of 
her life free from the obligations and cares which 
so progressive a school system as ours demands, is 
richly deserved, and though her active influence now 
ends, her silent influence will go on forever. 


No welcome peal of bells leap from the tower, 
Or on familiar hills, tall beacons burn. 

The sunlight will seem cold to eyes that yearn 
For recognition’s flame and lips that must 


Irrevocably have been sealed with dust. 


Things half-forgotten flashing on the mind, 


Each tree and boulder you were wont to know, 
Will catapult the heavy years behind 

To wait against your swift return below, 

For stay you never will, but turn to go 

Again to oben roads, again to roam, 


Being most strange where you are most at home. 
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Vocational Guidance 


By T. Arnotp 


O casually informed person would deny that 
the system under which Negroes are com- 
pelled to live and work impedes their progress in 
vocations. The facts of custom, tradition and 
prejudice, are too well known to be repeated or 
denied. The very existence of this state of affairs. 
however, is an argument in favor of greater applica- 
tion to selected vocations as a means of meeting 
prejudice with the surest asset obtainable; namely, 
that of a degree of efficiency above the average 
possessed by the average worker. This does not 
imply exceptional astuteness but rather careful selec- 
tion of occupations and more attention to the 
accepted requisites of success. 

Vocational guidance has been erroneously con- 
strued as directing persons to or in industrial train- 
ing. With many the two are synonymous. Proper 
vocational guidance should be as useful in directing 
inclinations for architectural drawing and medicine 
as well as for blacksmithing and cabinetmaking. 
Doubtless much that has been styled unreliability 
in Negro workers might be an unconscious revolt 
against distasteful tasks, just as much as the pull 
away from school, practiced by youngsters of all 
races and nationalities, is due not to their desire to 
work but to their dislike of monotonous or unad- 
justed education. When 75% of three thousand 
Negro schcol children indicate their preference for 
medicine, law, and dentistry, it indicates not a desire 
fer the professions but unfamiliarity with advantages 
of other occupations. There is no assurance that 
the greater portion of them will not be bad doctors, 
lawyers and dentists, or that they will be happy in 
their professions. If they are failures they will not 
be happy. Many of them would rather be mer- 
chants, mechanics and industrial chemists, and 
doubtless would be successful as such, if they had 
had the advantage of guidance during adolescence. 

Negro schools can be charged with no greater 
laxity here than white schools. There are unad- 
justed white boys and girls trying to make a living 
with the handicap of poor selection and insufficient 
knowledge of the requirements of their jobs just as 
there are Negro boys and girls similarly situated. 
But the field of labor for the former is more varied 
and attractive than for the latter for whom, there- 
fore, the task of wise choice is the more difficult. 


As much as we may wish to ascribe failure to 
race prejudice we cannot afford to overlook the 
Negro’s part in his own economic adjustment. We 
have sympathy for all Housewives’ Leagues, job 
campaigns, and appeals to employers and have had 
considerable to do with stimulating and directing 
such efforts, but we know of many a failure that 
has resulted from causes and conditions for which 
nobody or no circumstance outside of the worker 
could be blamed. The first step in vocational direc- 
tion is generating an awareness on the part of young 
people of their own responsibility in their work 
relationships. The older ones of the race have 
made considerable progress in this direction in the 
past few years, but the school must start with the 
young minds if we expect the next generation to be 
an improvement over the present. 

This done, we may safely follow an old mathe- 
matical formula by proceeding from the known to 
the unknown. In guiding Negro youth there are 
known types of work in which they have labored 
with less opposition than in others, and with reason- 
able progress. In some gains are being made and 
in others losses are quite apparent; but all of them 
suggest a starting point. Today building contrac- 
tors, deliverymen, furnacemen, plasterers, waiters, 
and barbers, are fewer than before, but we have 
made moderate increases as carpenters, clerks in 
stores, stationary engineers, insurance agents, musi- 
cians, mail carriers, plumbers, salesmen and locomo- 
tive firemen. Rapid progress has been made in the 
ranks of chauffeurs, clerks in offices, machinists, 
mechanics of various kinds, molders and _ semi- 
skilled operatives in foundries, laundries and other 
industries. 

We know also what has occasioned failures and 
the factors that have made for success. There are 
known attitudes shared by both white employers 
and Negro employees. All this body of live knowl- 
edge will open up further advances in old fields, 
and point to beginnings in kindred lines. At least 
we have experience enough to raise the hopes, stimu- 
late the ambitions and provoke self-help of our 
Negro youth. And this we insist is the first task 


that confronts those who are assisting the future 


generation to find itself. 
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“The Catholic Church and the American Negro.” 
Ry Rev. John T. Gillard, S.S.J. St. Joseph's Society 
Press. $3.00. 

“The prospective missioner to the Negro must have a 
natural adaptability to the “child-like” mentality of this 


infantine race.” 


YITH this involuntary betrayal of his own incompre- 

hension, the Reverend John T. Gillard, Society of 

aint Joseph, automatically relinquishes all claim to an 

honorable place among the literature of the Negro, which 

his recent volume, “The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro,” might well have shared. 

Father Gillard deserves all credit for having made 
available much needed data on the Negro missions. Any 
inaccuracies in the data will doubtless be mentioned by 
those directly affected. Having provided the statistics, 
the author, fortunately or unfortunately, essays to discuss 
the “Negro problem” with disastrous results. 

Even to the uninitiated it is evident that the author is 
superlatively sensitive—about something. He should not 
be surprised, therefore, if his readers, less excited than 
he, raise a questioning eye-brow, and ask themselves 
just what the great need for point-making is, that it 
should lead him into presenting such contradictory evi- 
dence and into such a public display of umbrage. 

The cause of the outburst is transparently clear to most 
Catholic “Negroes of education.” The Federated Colored 
Catholics of America are steadily and effectively carry- 
ing on a progressive program of their own making; and 
associated with them are certain “missioners,” not of 
the Reverend Father's Order, and differing from him on 
many matters of vital importance to the welfare and 
progress of all Negroes and especially of the Catholic 
Negro. 

Immediately after stating that “The prospective mis- 
sioner to the Negro must have a natural adaptability to 
the ‘child-like’ mentality of this infantine race,” Father 
Gillard applies a little sentimental salve with this: 
“Finally, by diligent study, he must constantly acquire 
a deeper understanding of the soul of the Negro—a soul 
which has been through the wine-press of sorrow.” 

If those sentences were ever taken seriously as an 
indication of the “understanding” with which “the better 
part of a century” has endowed the author's immediate 
associates in the Negro mission field, they would arouse 
grave questions as to whether these workers, self- 
sacrificing as they are, were not jeopardizing their fitness 
for the task which they have assumed by their mental 
attitude toward it. However, there is consolation in the 
knowledge that the words are probably nothing more than 
the tactless blunderings of a young and over-zealous 
priest, Order-conscious to an unhealthy degree, and un- 
able, apparently, to see his subject without the aid of 
someone else’s glasses—which happen to be out of focus. 

It is curious that after making some very pertinent 
and sane comments on certain phases of Negro de- 
velopment, the author’s own “deeper understanding” of 
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Negro psychology, and of the trend of race adjustments, 
after all his “specialized training” for the Negro mission 
field, should have permitted him this inexcusable lapse: 
“While encouraging a continuation of the present policy 
of mission schools, Catholic high schools for colored 
youths should be further developed to enable them to 
meet the requirements of State Boards of Education. 
At the same time, another college or tao” (how delight- 
fully casual) “would go a long ways towards meeting the 
demands of the race for higher education under Catholic 
auspices. The North and the Middle West both could 
afford a Catholic college for Negroes.” 

Judging from observation, the “present policy” we 
presume, is to continue eight grades of very perfunctory 
instruction, on the supposition, as certain good nuns were 
honest enough to tell the writer, that “They're only 
going to be domestics anyway, you know,” and on the 
further supposition, as one of our priests told us, depre- 
catingly, that “You can't expect a carpenter to speak 
English.” 

As to Catholic colleges exclusively for Negroes—in 
face of the fact that scores of Negro students matriculate 
yearly without dithculty at Northern and Mid-Western 
universities; in the face of all recognized opinion; in the 
face of the odium still clinging to our common Church 
because of the surprising provincialism with regard to the 
Negro, which still characterizes much of the educational 
activity of the many who represent the Church in che 
North—it hardly seems possible that Father Gillard does 
not know, that the combined efforts of all his associates 
could not find candidates of merit willing to enter the 
walls of such institutions. 

Sound in spots, the volume shows a complete failure 
to realize that the educated Negro of whom it speaks 
with such assurance, is no lover of labels. To the Negro, 
more than to most Americans, “A rose by any other 
name would be as sweet.” Political labels have grown 
shabby and are much the worse for wear. Religious 
labels, within the church, have never meant very much 
to the Negro and mean less now. No Order need seek 
to place its stamp of sole possession upon him, for the 
Negro, Catholic or non-Catholic, will not stop to inquire 
whether a priest is a Benedictine, a Josephite, a Jesuit 
or a Glorified and Exalted Hottentot. Rather he will 
inquire minutely into the Hottentot’s frame of mind. 
If he finds, for instance, that his friends, the Hottentots, 
who have labored for him long and earnestly these many 
years, still regard him pityingly as an “infantine race,” 
he is apt to regretfully conclude that their years of 
service have singularly failed to increase their wisdom, 
knowledge and understanding—and look elsewhere “for 
teachers of more than average ability.” 

It is well that the book is out. It is unfortunate that 
it bears the official approval of the Very Reverend Supe- 
rior General of the Josephites. In spite of this, the 
Josephites, together with other friends of the Negro, 
may feel encouraged. For in common with all other 
mistakes, the book may easily become the motivation for 
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much needed changes. This volume will afford similarly- 
minded persons, lay as well as religious, a chance to 
take stock of themselves in their relation to the present- 
day Negro. 

The Negro is friendly, he is shrewd and he is subtle. 
To those friends who come to learn and help, free from 
hampering reservations, the Negro will gladly give his 
friendship and his confidence. On the other hand, 
“charitable works” alone, make less than no impression 
upon him. He will accept the “charity,” since in his 
predicament he must grasp at every straw. But accept- 
ance of “charity” is not faith, and a smile may carry 
reservations. 

As spokesman for his Order, the author leaves much 
to be desired. Some day, when he has independently 
searched for the truth and made it his own, we hope, 
that more consistent, more mature and more courteous, 
—Father Gillard will write again. 

Constance E. H. DANIEL 


Violence. By Marcet and E. Haldeman-Julius. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. 

NY document devoted to America’s perennially leer- 
A ing gargovle, the Negro, coming from the justly 
famed pens of the family of Haldeman-Julius deserves 
careful attention. It is bound to reflect the liberality, 
tolerance, and sympathy unmixed with sentimentality 
which is characteristic of the attitude of these Girard, 
Kansas, thinkers toward bi-racial problems. 

This book evidences all those traits. It is a tempered 
and sane recital of conspicuous incidents in the lives of a 
small group of people in a “typical” southern town. 
Somehow it manages to include all the bigoted hypocriti- 
cal theories of the tradition-steeped southerner operating 
freely in his own narrow bailiwick. Prejudice is here, 
and hatred, and lust, and murder. A relieving note of 
liberality is injected by one or two characters who jeer 
at the sober antics and acrid rationalization of the white 
defenders of the faith. 

It seems that Phil Jordan, pastor of a large church in 
an imaginary city in an imaginary state located in the 
heart of the south kills a man in a fit of cold, calculating 
anger. Because he is white, he is acquitted. Skip Early, 
fifteen-year-old son of the Negro janitor of Jordan's 
church, succeeds in forcing his not altogether unwelcome 
attentions upon a little white girl who to his knowledge 
has had young white lovers. Fearful after the episode, 
she threatens to tell, and Skip, seized by the same fear 
which prompted Jordan to slay, kills the girl. He is 
saved from a mob and is sent promptly to the electric 
chair. 

There is the bare story—Phil and Skip, each guilty of 
murder; but one goes free and the other dies. On the 
one hand you have stalwart white manhood protecting 
itself; on the other, the sacrifice of a little Negro boy to 
satisfy the greedy southern tradition. In that brief sketch 
you miss the sight of Mose, black halfwit, who is hanged 
by a mob and then burned . . . the successful struggle of 
Skip’s brother and sister to achieve education in the 
north . . . the bitter and oppressive weight of race preju- 
dice as exemplified in the attitudes of the southern ladies 
and gentlemen who walk through the pages of the book 

. the hypocrisy of handsome Phil Jordan. . . the fu- 


tility of the fight of Mary, his wife, for reason and toler- 
ance in dealing with Negroes. The character delineation 
is brilliant, but at times the action moves so slowly that it 
becomes a little tedious. 
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For myself, realize though I do that propagandizing is 
necessary and that we often swallow pellets of it when 
we least suspect, obviously propagandist fiction is eve: 
distasteful. Violence is toned down and made more than 
palatable by its fictional element but it still preache: 
enough (even in its quiet rational fashion) to make it for 
me more a sociological document than an intrinsically in- 
teresting story. The preaching is, of course, justifiable 
needed, and founded on the sort of gruesome fact which 
is summed up in a lynching report over any six-month 
period. I understand preachment, as I sometimes wryly 
tell certain white business associates in speaking of segre 
gation, but I certainly don’t have to like it. Those of us 
who are far enough away from the usual scenes of lynch 
ing so that we are acquainted with it only in detached 
arm-chair fashion will be constructively jolted out of out 
ordinary complaisance by the vivid action pictured in the 
scenes of conflict. And those of us who are on the line of 
battle.will reflect soberly and in the light of much similar 
experience that the story is true—inconceivably but 
damnably true. 

A foreword in the book states that “no character in this 
story is a portrait of any actual person, living or dead,” 
but Skip’s crime carries such fidelity of detail to the 
church belfrey murder in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1927 
that it seems safe to assume that this portion of the story 
was adapted from that incident. 

W. WILKINS 


The Money Value of a Man. By Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka. The Ronald Press Company. $5. 


ance is how much insurance a family man should 
carry. This volume was designed to aid in answering 
that question. The method of William Farr, the great 
English demographer, who in the seventies of the last 
century laid down the fundamental principles of the 
proper valuation of a man, along modern lines, was fol- 
lowed so far as was possible. The net result of this 
elaborate statistical technique is a group of tables where- 
from one may compute the money value of a man to his 
dependents in a wide range of circumstances. This is an 
entirely new feature in literature of this kind. Both the 
methods and the results of Dr. Dublin’s and Dr. Lotka’s 
investigations have been extensively employed in deter- 
mining many national and international questions—as to 
the human cost of war and veterans’ pensions. 


QO*: of the major problems in the field of life insur- 


For the lay reader there are additional data which 
should prove interesting. I refer particularly to Chapters 
III and VIII which deal with the cost of bringing a child 
to the adolescent stage and the cost of sickness and medi- 
cal service respectively. 

There is very little difference in the approximate cost 
of bringing into the world and rearing a boy or a girl to 
the age of 18 years. The authors estimate that in a typi- 
cal family with an income of approximately $2,500 per 
annum, it will cost the parents an average of $7,425, 
which is distributed as follows: Cost of being born, $250 
(without benefit of a specialist); food, $2,755; clothing 
and shelter, $3,333; education (minor expenditures), $50 
(the major cost of schooling provided by the community 
is estimated at $1,100 and is not included in the total) ; 
health, $283; recreation, $130; insurance, $54; and sun- 
dries, $570. And this does not include the cost of the 
child to the community. 

The social and economic problems involved in disease 
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the expenditure of $2,110,000,000 annually for medical 
service is of no slight importance. 

While the text may prove difficult for lay reading, the 
family case worker, the health worker, and the insurance 
agent may find here forceful materials for translation to 


and death and the permanent problems of those members 
uf society who lead what is called a “substandard life,” 
s the blind, deaf-mutes, cripples, mentally handicapped, 
nd the delinquents and criminals are all considered in 
his discussion of monetary values and man. Certainly 

the annual expenditure of $37,000,000 for maintaining the their constituencies. 

lind, the loss of $300,000,000 from mental diseases and Ira De A. Rew 


An Announcement 


HE Book Shelf next month will contain re- discussion of the League of Nations and World 
Problems of Race and Color. This page will be 


views of the tollowing new books: Charles 

S. Johnson’s THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN conducted by Professor E. Phillips Bradley, on 
CIVILIZATION ; BLACK MANHATTAN, by leave from the Department of Political Science of 
James Weldon Johnson; Eslanda Goode Robeson’s Amherst College, who for several years has resided 
biography, PAUL ROBESON, NEGRO; and in Europe where he has been making a special study 
Langston Hughes’ first novel NOT WITHOUT of the League of Nations and problems of inter- 
LAUGHTER. national import. Professor Bradley's father is also 

Beginning with the September issue there will a teacher. He is the professor of History at Hamp- 
be a special page of Opporrunity devoted to a ton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


IRA De A. REID, Director of Research and In- 
vestigations, National Urban League, recently 
completed a comprehensive study on “Negro 
Membership in American Labor Unions.” 


CONSTANCE E. H. DANIEL is the wife of 
Victor H. Daniel, Principal of Cardinal Gib- 
bons Institute, Ridge, Md. 


THOMAS V. FONTAINE, this year’s winner 
of the third prize in the Phi Lambda Sigma 
literary contest of Lincoln University, is from 
Chester, Pa. 

LIONEL B. FRASER is a teacher in Tougaloo 
College, Tougaloo, Ala. 

CHARLES HERBERT GARVIN, M.D., is a 

noted surgeon of Cleveland, Ohio. 


EARL W. WILKINS is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he was on the 
editorial staff of the Minnesota Daily. He is 
now with the Kansas City Cail. 


ETHEL R. WILLIAMS is engaged in social 


work in the Department of Public Safety, 


Minneapolis. 


CARTER G. WOODSON is the well known his- 
torian and Editor of the “Journal of Negro 


History.” 


NICOLAS GUILLEN is a young Cuban poet, 
whose poems have appeared in the leading 
magazines and papers of Havana. This is 
one of his first verses to appear in English. OCTAVIA BEATRICE WYNBUSH is a grad- 

uate of Oberlin College and is now a teacher 

in Arkansas State College. 


ABEL MEEROPOL is a poet who has contrib- 
uted to OpporTUNITY and other magazinés. 


A CORRECTION : 


000000000000 0000000000 0000000000 


In Countee Cullen’s article, “Elizabeth 
Prophet; Sculptress,”’ which was published in 
the July number of Opportunity, the re- 
production of a Head in Wood was errone- 


ously labeled A Bust of Roland Hayes. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


we 


Langston Hughes 


JEANES FUND BOARD 
P B. Young, editor and publisher of the Norfolk 

* Journal and Guide, has been elected to member- 
ship on the board of trustees of the Negro Rural School 
Fund of the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. Mr. Young 
fills the vacancy caused by the death of Bishop John R. 
Hurst of the A. M. E. Church. Other members elected 
were Arthur W. Page, son of the late Ambassador Walter 
Page; Arthur D. Wright, professor of Education at Dart- 
mouth College; Dr. Jackson Davis, of Richmond, Va. 

The Jeanes Fund was established over twenty years 
ago for the improvement of Negro rural schools and co- 
operates with public school boards and superintendents 
in 321 counties in 14 states, with 324 teachers, paid 
partly by the counties and partly through the Fund. 

Until his death, Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
was a member of the Board. Dr. James Hardy Dillard 
is president. 


RESEARCH 
HE U. S. Public Health Service study based on 
Negro and white infant mortality rates in the urban 
and rural areas of a group of northern and southern 
states shows that in every area studied, Negro infant 


mortality rates were higher than the corresponding rates 
for white infants. The difference was most marked in 
the urban areas of the south. 


BOOKS 
WO books by well known Negro authors will be 
published during July by the firm of Knopf. 
James Weldon Johnson's “Black Manhattan” is an 
impression of Harlem and a history of the Negro in New 
York. 
Langston Hughes’ “Not Without Laughter” is a story 
of Negro life in a Kansas town. 


LEGISLATION 

N Virginia every citizen who has “one drop of Negro 

blood” in his veins has been officially stamped as a 
member of the “colored group” by the “Racial Integrity 
Bill” passed during the 1930 session of the state legisla- 
ture and effective on June 25th. 

Certain Indians on reservations are excepted from the 
provisions of the bill, as long as they remain domiciled 
on their reservations. 

Just what method will be used by the legislators to 
determine the amount of Negroid parentage and those 
passing for white was not encouched in the bill. 


James Weldon Johnson 
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SORORITIES 
*»- HE most coveted prize at the Colorado Teachers’ 
College has been abolished. The scholarship cup, 
awarueito the wonen's G eck letter organization having 
the highest average has caused so much confusion and 
trouble that it will not be awarded to anyone, according 
to President Frazier. The first quarter of this year 
Alpha Kappa Alpha was eligible for the cup by making 
the highest average; the next quarter it tied with Pi 
Delta Theta, a white sorcrity; at the end of the next 
quarter it tied again for first place. This quarter it was 
announced that no cup would be awarded. 
An editorial appeared in the Teachers’ College Mirror 
which stated 


The fact that Alpha Kappa Alpha, Negro social 
sorority, has once more a high scholastic rank among 
social sororities, will again arouse comment on the 
campus. For the scholarship will not be awarded to 
Alpha Kappa Alpha. But the reason for this seeming 
discrepancy is not the one which is being rumored 
about the campus—that is, race prejudice. 


The careful statistical tables in the report of the regis- 
trar at the University of Kansas present a_ similar 
picture. In 1928-29 Alpha Kappa Alpha held the highest 
rank of any sorority or fraternity. This year it had 
ranked sixth, but was well above the women’s average 
and higher than all but one of the fraternities. 


LABOR AND THE LAW 
HE North Carolina Barbers’ Act, providing for the 
registration of barbers and the regulation and in- 
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spection of barber shops, has been upheld by the State 
Supreme Court. The measure has been opposed by 
colored barbers in the state, because they fear discrimina- 
tion that will force them out of business. In reply to 
t the law creates special privileges by giving 


the claim 
licenses t rbers, the court said this is an exercise of 
the state’s ice power “for the protection of the public 


against incomMpetents and impostors, and is in no sense 
the creation of a monoply or special privilege.” 


ROSENWALD SCHOOLS 
-y HE 5000th school built by the Julius Rosenwald fund 
for Negroes in the south has just been completed. 
This is the Greenbrier School near Hampton, Virginia. 
The first rural public school was erected in 1913 near 
Tuskegee, Alabama, a one teacher frame building cost- 
ing $950. Mr. Rosenwald gave $500, and the Negroes 
supplied an equal amount in labor and money. < 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN 

HE International Council of Women composed of 

women of every nationality has closed its annual 
conference after discussing World Peace, the political 
status of women, child welfare, race betterment, and 
appointing cooperative committees to the League of 
Nations on Peace and Child Welfare. Mrs. Sallie 
Stewart, president of the National Association of Colored 
Women, was a delegate from the National Council of 
Women of the U. S. A., of which she is fourth vice 
. Stewart was accompanied by a group of 


president. Mrs 
members of the National Association. 


Prominent women when they left New York enroute to the quinquennial convention of the 
International Council of Women which met in Vienna, Austria, May 26th to June 9th 
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RUDOLPH FISHER, M.D. 


Announces the Removal of His Office to the 
INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 
2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Hours by Appointment X-Ray Diagnosis 
~BRAdhurst 1835 X-Ray Treatment 


C. D. KING 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage Loans 
BROKER AND AGENT 
146 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Phones: Bradhurst 3517 
Audubon 8983 


If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500 


Are You an Advertiser? 


OPPORTUNITY Readers Form an Unusual Group 

of People to whose attention your Merchandise, 

Books or Professional Services should be Brought. 
OUR RATES ARE REASONABLE! 


A Rate Card which also Describes the Class of Our 
Reading Audience will be sent you upon request. 
Address— 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Business Department. 


“Photographs With Breath of Life’ 


DE LAWRENCE STUDIO 
Photographic Art 
2001 Seventh Ave., cor. 120th St., New York City 
Phone—Monument 3604 
Commercial Work Promptly Attended to. 
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OHN W. WALKER, New York City, 

Realtor, has moved into his new office from 
135 West 135th to 174 West 135th Street. He 
will be open evenings to 10:30 P.M. to give 
you service in Notarizing legal papers. 


Established 1908 


WILLIAM G. RABAIN 


Up-to-Date Mortician 


Phone Edgecombe 8096 


Efficient and Sympathetic Service Guaranteed 
Rates Moderate 
| Use of a Cheerfully Remodeled Funeral Chapel Free 


2519 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 146th St. 
New York City. 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecomb 3937-3938 


WHEN VISITING NEW YORK CITY, 
EAT AND CHAT AT THE 


ST. LUKE’S CLUB DINING ROOM 


where 90% of the distinguished visitors 
gather to enjoy 
REAL HOME MADE COOKING 
in the most refined Dining Room located at 
125-27 West 130th Strect 
Under the management of Mrs. ELLEN J. DILLARD 
Hours 8:00 A. M. to $:30 P. M. 
Service Table D’Hote or A La Carte 
Large and small banquets may be arranged for 
Phone Harlem 9387 


H. ADOLPH HOWELL 
FUNERAL CHURCH, Inc 
2332 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Important Announcement ! 


OUR FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
SALE IS NOW ON 


Efficient Lady Embalmer in Attendance 


Expert care given to foreign and domestic cases 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 


Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motto: “Efficiency” 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of 


Prices Always Reasonable 
LANE & NICHOLS 


MEN’S SHOP 
Formerly of Dobbs 


2211 Seventh Avenue 


Near Street 


New York City 


Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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